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REORGANIZATION 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  has  undergone 
significant  changes  in  its  orientation,  priorities  and  internal 
organization  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

From  its  inception  until  1967,  the  BRA  was  a  loosely 
structured  organization  whose  efficient  functioning  was  largely 
dependent  on  the  entrepreneurial  abilities  of  its  chief  officer. 
This  pattern  of  operation  proved  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
attracting  early  investment  and  interest  in  Boston's  redevelop- 
ment program.   By  January  1968,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
former  approach  was  no  longer  viable,  in  light  of  the  changing 
priorities  and  demands  of  residents  in  Boston's  renewal  areas. 

A  change  in  development  priorities  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  internal  reorganization.   As  a  result,  the  BRA  has  sought  to 
become  more  responsive  to  community  voices,  and  has  worked  for 
better  communications  between  project  area  residents  and  BRA 
staff. 

After  the  reorganization,  one  of  the  most  visible  changes 
was  the  creation  of  a  five-man  cabinet  system  to  serve  under  the 
new  chief  executive,  whose  title  is  now  Director.   This  cabinet 
is  responsible  for  coordinating  BRA  activities.   Its  officers 
have  relieved  residential  project  area  directors  of  development 
problems  and  thereby  freed  them  to  deal  with  actual  neighborhood 
relations.   The  project  directors  now  serve  as  vital  links  between 


BRA  administrative  decision-makers  on  one  end,  and  neighborhood 
interests  on  the  other.  As  such,  the  project  directors  reflect 
the  new  outward  orientation  of  the  Authority  toward  the  community. 
Within  the  BRA,  the  new  lines  of  responsibility  are  meant  not 
to  create  rigid  and  inflexible  patterns  of  procedure,  but  to 
fix  responsibility  so  that  the  Authority  may  operate  efficiently 
yet  sensitively. 

Another  part  of  the  reorganization  involved  a  staff  reduc- 
tion of  50  persons.   The  reasons  for  the  reduction  were  several. 
Financially,  a  decrease  in  payroll  had  to  be  made  to  meet  Federal 
budget  requirements.   An  equally  important  goal  was  the  improve- 
ment of  staff  efficiency  and  output.   Employees  of  a  public 
agency  like  the  BRA  are  entitled  to  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions that  compete  with  jobs  in  private  business.   But  ineffi- 
cient staff  members  enjoy  no  special  immunity  from  reasonable 
job  requirements,  and  such  employees  of  the  BRA  were  released 
in  the  reorganization. 

The  change  in  structure  also  attempted  to  eliminate  the 
duplication  of  certain  functions  within  the  agency.   Previously, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  BRA  had  ultimate  responsibility 
for  some  long-standing  renewal  project  area,  while  the  former 
Administrator  was  in  charge  of  the  more  recent  projects.   This 
led  to  confusion  and  duplication  of  staffs  and  services.  Under 
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the  new  plan,  the  Executive  Director  is  under  the  Director  (formerly 
Administrator),  with  coordinating  responsibilities  for  the  cabinet. 
Services  common  to  all  project  areas  are  centralized,  making  for 
more  comprehensive  and  efficient  service  to  the  project  area 
residents  and  businesses. 

Under  the  reorganization,  low-income  housing  and  a  sound 
economic  base  have  become  strong  priorities. 

The  BRA  is  assuming  the  prime  responsibility  for  meeting 
Boston's  acute  shortage  of  low-income  housing,  especially  for 
large  families.   In  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's 
public  housing  program,  a  certain  number  of  dwelling  units  in 
BRA  renewal  projects  are  leased  to  the  Housing  Authority  for 
public  housing.   Coordination  of  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White's  Infill 
Housing  program  will  lead  to  construction  of  2200  units  of  housing 
for  large,  low-income  families.   The  BRA  has  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  sponsorship  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  projects  in  Washington  Park,  Charlestown  and  the  South 
End.  And  work  with  a  number  of  emerging  community  groups  and 
entrepreneurs  in  recent  months  has  further  delineated  local 
needs  and  interests. 

Accompanying  the  housing  priority  is  the  need  for  a  healthy 
economic  base  to  support  it.   Boston  must  provide  incentives 
for  economic  development  within  its  own  limits  and  tax  base. 


The  Mayor's  new  Industrial  Commission  will  work  closely  with  the 
BRA  to  retain  desireable  existing  industry  in  the  city.   Addi- 
tional efforts  will  be  launched  to  attract  new  industry  to 
Boston  which  will  pay  better  wages  and  more  taxes,  and  will 
provide  work  for  the  city's  resident  labor  force. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  new  BRA  internal 
structure  is  the  creation  of  co-equal  departments  of  Residential 
Development  and  Non-Residential  Development.   Both  departments 
are  responsible  to  the  Administrator  for  Development  and  Legal 
Support  Services  —  one  of  the  new  cabinet  posts.   The  advantages 
of  such  a  structure  are  clear.   The  departments  are  separate  for 
efficient  division  of  function  and  definitive  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility.  The  Department  of  Residential  Development  is  further 
divided  into  a  Rehabilitation  Section  and  a  New  Construction 
section,  and  the  Department  of  Non-Residential  Development  is 
sub-divided  into  an  Industrial  and  Institutional  Section  and  a 
Business  Relocation  Section.  Yet  one  man  coordinates  the  two 
areas  to  bring  significant  information  from  one  department 
to  the  aid  of  the  other. 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
REHABILITATION 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  is  a  key  to  residen- 
tial development,  for  rehabilitated  housing  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dations of  residential  project  planning.   Over  the  past  six  years, 
the  BRA  has  developed  vital  skills  in  administering  rehabilitation. 
Specialists  in  all  phases  of  property  rehabilitation  are  assembled 
on  the  BRA  staff,  to  handle  initial  surveying,  write-ups,  detailed 
specifications,  design  proposals,  site  sketches,  and  financing, 
contracting  and  inspecting.   Property  owners  in  renewal  areas 
received  a  kind  of  total  service  from  the  BRA  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves. 

The  rehabilitation  process  is  conducted  as  follows:   First, 
buildings  are  surveyed  to  determine  what  changes  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  properties  up  to  code  specifications.   Many  buildings 
require  no  work  at  all.   They  are  found  to  be  in  "standard" 
condition.   Others  require  maximum  attention  to  correct  conditions 
that  are  no  longer  acceptable. 

The  BRA  team  must  then  produce  a  work  write-up,  listing  all 
items  that  require  attention,  including  improvements  desired  by 
the  owner.   Plans  and  cost  estimates  are  prepared  so  that  a 
finance  specialist  can  analyze  the  proposed  cost  in  terms  of  such 
factors  as  existing  property  debt.   After  the  BRA  requests  bids 
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from  contractors ,  financing  is  arranged  and  work  begins .   Through- 
out the  rehabilitation  process,  the  BRA  staff  makes  semi-weekly 
inspections  to  insure  that  work  is  carried  out  according  to  the 
agreement  between  the  BRA  and  the  owner. 

Financing  rehabilitation  is  often  possible  through  Federal 
loans  and  grants,  or  combinations  of  the  two.   The  BRA  handles 
applications  for  the  homeowner  from  start  to  finish.   A  Section 
115  Direct  Rehabilitation  Grant  of  up  to  $3000  is  available  to 
eligible  owner -occupants  of  one-to-four  family  dwellings.   In 
order  to  qualify,  the  owner's  annual  income  must  be  less  than 
$3000;  or,  if  it  exceeds  $3000  per  year,  the  owner  is  eligible 
if  he  is  spending  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  annual  income  for 
housing  expenses. 

Section  312  Federal  Direct  Rehabilitation  Loans  of  up  to 
$14,500  per  dwelling  unit  are  also  available,  and  are  also  pro- 
cessed at  the  local  level.   The  loan  carries  a  favorable  interest 
rate  of  three  percent  for  up  to  20  years.   In  some  cases,  eligible 
property  owners  of  one-to-four  unit  structures  may  simultaneously 
refinance  their  existing  property  debt  at  the  advantageous  three 
percent  interest  level. 

The  Section  220  FHA  rehabilitation  loan  or  mortgage  is  a 
system  of  mortgage  insurance,  with  no  actual  subsidy  involved. 
It  is  used  for  rehabilitating  dwelling  and  constructing  new  ones 
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in  urban  renewal  areas.   Section  220  aid  may  also  be  used  in 
code  Enforcement  areas,  where  efforts  are  made  to  force  compli- 
ance with  housing  code  requirements.   There  are  no  income  limits 
for  recipients  of  Section  220  assistance.   Rehabilitation  mort- 
gages extend  for  30  years  for  one-to-two  dwelling  unit  structures, 
and  40  years  for  larger  buildings.   The  rate  is  market  rate  plus 
one-half  percent  insurance  premixim.   Section  220  mortgages  are 
also  available  for  new  construction  at  the  same  rate,  for  periods 
of  35  to  40  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  Federal  funding,  the  BRA  is  in  control 
of  the  Sections  115  and  312  programs.   In  this  respect,  it  acts 
as  the  "bank"  which  can  thereby  provide  efficient  service  to  the 
property  owner.   Thus  far,  the  BRA  has  processed  138  Section  115 
Grants,  249  Section  312  Loans,  and  47  combinations  of  both,  worth 
a  total  of  $4  million.   In  addition,  the  BRA  has  handled  208 
FHA  Section  220  loans,  with  a  cash  value  of  about  $4.5  million. 
Other  rehabilitation  loans  managed  by  the  Authority  include  145 
Section  221  FHA  loans  and  nine  Veteran^'  Administration  loans, 
worth  over  $12  million. 

Most  encouraging,  however,  has  been  the  tremendous  amount  of 
induced  investment  in  rehabilitation.   Thus  far,  1144  homeowners 
in  renewal  areas  in  Boston  have  taken  the  cue  from  revitalized 
dwellings  and  services  in  their  neighborhoods.   They  have  pro- 
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ceeded  with  their  own  plans,  through  private  bank  financing  or 
personal  savings.   This  induced  investment  is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $10  million.   Thus,  total  investment  in  rehabilitation  of 
existing  dwellings  accounts  for  some  $28  million.   Over  1900  resi- 
dences are  involved  in  this  figure,  with  approximately  7400 
individual  dwelling  units. 

Property  rehabilitation  has  been  strongly  emphasized  in 
Washington  Park,  Char lest own,  South  End,  South  Cove  and  the  Fen- 
way.  Campus  High  will  soon  be  included  as  a  major  residential 
rehabilitation  area. 

Several  special  programs  serve  to  encourage  rehabilitation. 
The  siommer  work  and  study  program  conducted  successfully  in 
Washington  Park  has  accounted  for  paitit-jobs  on  85  houses.   Par- 
ticipants in  the  program  were  high  school  and  college  students 
who  also  provided  tutorial  and  recreational  services  for  the 
children  in  the  project  area.   In  the  South  End,  Operation  Just- 
A-Start  employed  students  during  the  summer  months  to  clean  out 
vacant  buildings  and  paint  brickwork  and  interiors.   This  effec- 
tively lowered  rehabilitation  costs  and  it  provided  summer  jobs 
for  scores  of  South  End  teenagers. 

This  summer  200  high  school  and  college  students  spent  eight 
weeks  working  in  renewal  areas  where  they  live.   These  areas  in- 
clude the  South  End,  Charlestown,  South  Cove,  Washington  Park, 
the  Fenway  and  Campus  High  School.   The  Federal-funded  program 

included  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  recreation  facilities 
as  well  as  home  improvements. 


8a. 
BOSTON  BANKS  URBAN  RENEWAL  GROUP 

Mayor  White  and  22  Boston  banks  in  May  of  1958  revamped  a 
program  that  would  provide  better  housing  to  people  living  in  low- 
income  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization,  the  Boston  Banks  Urban  Re- 
newal Group  (BBURG) ,  is  to  make  mortgage  funds,  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  available  for  expanded  homeowner- 
ship  and  rehabilitation  in  the  inner  city.   Commercial  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  agreed  to  pool  the  risk  on  loans  made  to  people 
in  low-income  areas,  so  that  residents,  who  had  been  unable  to  bor- 
row money  in  the  past,  could  do  so. 

During  the  12  month  period  from  August  1,  1968  through  July 
31,  1969,  $17.7  million  in  loan  applications  from  1215  people  were 
processed.   Of  these,  796  have  been  accepted  and  assigned  to  the 
22-member  group.   Another  $6  million  of  the  applications  are  still 
in  process. 

The  volume  of  loans  has  grown  by  more  than  $1  million  a  month. 
The  interest  is  generally  equal  to  FHA  rates,  except  in  the  case 
of  displaced  families.   Since  the  BBURG  was  reorganized,  residents 
of  the  Model  Cities  area.  Code  Enforcement  sections,  several  urban 
renewal  areas.  East  Boston  and  South  Boston  have  been  eligible  to 
apply  for  loans.   The  group  is  also  cooperating  with  suburban 
banks  in  an  attempt  to  secure  financing  for  low- income  persons. 
The  program  is  one  part  of  a  nation-wide  effort  by  financial  and 
business  leaders  to  do  something  about  solving  the  problems  of 
the  ghettos. 
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INFILL  HOUSING 

Another  important  facet  of  the  Residential  Development 
Program  is  Infill  Housing,  which  calls  for  the  construction  of 
some  2200  dwelling  units.   The  BRA  in  the  summer  of  1969  received 
approved  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  to  begin  work  on  the  first  208  units.   The  Infill  program 
is  an  example  of  the  "iceberg"  effect  in  much  of  redevelopment 
planning,  where  two-thirds  of  the  effort  expended  to  implement 
a  project  is  not  visible  to  the  general  public.   It  has  taken 
many  months  to  obtain  necessary  Federal  approval  of  Infill. 
Preliminary  steps  included  extensive  surveys  of  vacant  lots,  re- 
view of  plans  and  approval  of  developers.   Following  this  process, 
each  developer  must  hire  his  own  architect  and  arrange  his  own 
financing.   The  BRA  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  project 
is  carried  out  according  to  established  goals. 

The  Infill  housing  units  are  to  be  multiple  bedroom  apart- 
ments for  large  families  with  low  incomes.   Specific  designs 
vary  with  the  different  developers,  but  basically  the  residences 
are  designed  for  a  few  families,  induplex  layout  or  in  flats. 
Unlike  large  housing  development  of  several  hundred  units,  Infill 
units  may  be  constructed  on  individual  lots  or  in  small  groups 
on  several  lots.   Since  all  the  sites  are  now  vacant,  there  is 
no  problem  of  displacement  and  relocation. 
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About  400  sites  around  the  entire  city  will  accommodate  the 
nearly  2200  dwelling  units.   Eighty-five  percent  of  them  will  be 
located  outside  formal  renewal  areas.  Many  of  these  sites  are 
strewn  with  rubbish  and  objects  dangerous  to  neighborhood 
children.   The  lots  are  also  a  fiscal  detriment  to  Boston's 
economy >  for  they  have  produced  no  revenue  since  the  city  appro- 
priated them  years  ago.   Once  the  Infill  units  are  occupied, 
Boston  will  again  receive  tax  revenue  from  these  properties. 
The  developer  will  pay  the  city  ten  percent  of  the  rent  paid  by 
the  tenant  in  lieu  of  normal  real  estate  taxes.   The  developer 
will  also  purchase  the  lots  at  their  appraised  value  before 
construction  begins.   No  capital  outlays  are  required  of  the 
city  for  streets  of  public  facilities  since  Infill  units  are 
built  on  existing  streets. 

Many  goals  of  the  Infill  program  are  aimed  at  community 
self-help.  Priority  for  hiring  new  employees  will  go  to  resi- 
dents of  areas  slated  for  Infill  units.  Developers  will  be 
required  to  institute  community  management  progreuns  to  develop 
tenant  responsibility.  During  construction,  the  BRA  will  hire 
community  residents  to  inspect  construction  and  assure  compli- 
ance with  quality  standards. 

All  in  all,  much  care  has  been  given  to  making  neighbor- 
hood development  an  important  by-product  of  the  Infill  program. 
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Before  any  construction  can  begin,  explanatory  meetings  will  be 
held  with  neighborhood  residents  to  clarify  the  program.   Also,  all 
units  must  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  tenants  within  15  years. 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  will  lease  the  units  from  the 
developer  and  rent  them  to  low-income  tenants  for  one-quarter 
of  their  annual  incomes.   The  difference  between  tenants'  rents 
and  market  value  rent  will  be  paid  to  the  developer  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
Housing  Assistance  Administration  (HAA) .   The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  will  insure  mortgages  and  certify  all  costs. 


MULTIPLE-UNIT  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

The  BRA  has  increasingly  emphasized  the  need  for  low  to 
moderate  income  housing  in  Boston.   In  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
approximately  2  35  units  of  new  housing  were  completed  and  another 
1520started.   But  large-scale  housing  construction  is  not  a  simple 
matter.   It  takes  a  full  year,  for  example,  just  to  plan  and 
execute  a  simple  totlot  for  children's  recreation.   The  built-in 
delay  is  much  longer  for  large  housing  developments.   A  major 
problem  in  getting  housing  built  of  late  has  been  the  scarcity 
of  funds  available  from  the  Federal  government. 
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There  are  about  2200  units  of  new  housing  presently  under 
construction  city-wide,  with  another  5200  ready  to  start  upon 
release  of  funds.   This  latter  figure  is  not  over-optimistic.   It 
is  a  firm  count  of  definite  commitments.   An  additional  several 
thousand  units  are  in  planning  stages.   Specific  details  of  new 
housing  construction  are  included  in  the  project  summaries  for 
each  renewal  area. 

It  might  be  useful  to  provide  a  brief  description  of 
available  government  programs  for  new  housing  construction. 
Sections  221(d)(3),  established  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  Ib  s 
been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  low  to  moderate  income  housing  in 
the  past.   The  program  offers  to  non-profit,  cooperative  or 
limited  distribution  sponsors  a  40-year  permanent  mortgage  at 
below-market  interest  rates.   The  permanent  mortgage  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  under 
its  special  assistance  program.   The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  established  a  three  percent  maximum  interest  rate 
that  FNMA  could  receive  from  the  housing  sponsor.   This  program 
is  being  phased  out  in  favor  of  a  new  program.  Section  236. 

Section  236  differs  from  221(d) (3)  in  that  it  involves  a 
direct  interest  reduction  by  Federal  government  funds.   The  pro- 
gram is  structured  in  the  following  manner:   Assistance  is  available 
to  multi-family  rental  and  cooperative  housing  for  lower  income 
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The  assistance  provides  periodic  payments  to  the  mortgagee  finan- 
cing the  housing,  to  reduce  the  mortgager's  interest  costs  on  a 
market-rate  FHA-insured  project  mortgage.   The  effect  is  to 
reduce  the  mortgage  payments  to  a  level  as  low  as  a  one  percent 
interest  rate.   Clearly,  the  goal  of  this  new  program  is  to  make 
available  decent  private  housing  to  families  with  the  lowest 
possible  incomes. 

Section  235  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  is  much  like  Section 
2  36,  except  that  it  provides  assistance  to  low-income  homeowners, 
instead  of  renters.   Under  the  program,  HUD  will  make  periodic 
payments  to  lenders  who  provide  FHA  home  mortgage  loans  to  these 
families.   The  amount  of  subsidy  may  vary  according  to  the  in9 
come  of  the  homeowner,  but,  like  Section  236,  the  lowest  effec- 
tive rate  of  interest  possible  is  one  percent.   HUD  also  provides 
budget,  debt  management  and  related  counseling  services  to  home- 
owners who  receive  Section  235  assistance. 

To  receive  assistance  under  such  programs  as  221(d) (3)  and 
Section  2  36,  it  was  noted  that  the  sponsor  must  be  either  a  non- 
profit organization,  a  cooperative  or  a  limited  dividend  entity. 
Many  sponsors  qualify  for  this  classification  under  Chapter  121A 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  which  limits  the  dividends 
of  entities  organized  under  its  aegis  to  6  percent  of  the  cor- 
poration stock  's  par  value.   The  benefits  to  the  121A  Corporation, 
aside  from  meeting  the  Federal  assistance  qualification,  include 
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40  years  of  exemption  from  taxation  on  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty.  Instead,  they  must  pay  an  excise  tax  to  the  city  of  five 
percent  of  their  gross  income,  a  rate  of  $10  per  $1000  of 
assessed  valuation  and  whatever  additional  payments  are  agreed 
upon  by  the  12 lA  Corporation  and  the  Mayor. 
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NON-RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Department  of  Non-Residential  Development  is  one  of  the 
busiest  departments  within  the  BRA.   Much  of  its  work  thus  far 
has  been  in  the  area  of  basic  but  long-neglected  research  and 
development.  Concerted  efforts  are  behg  funneled  into  studies 
of  Boston's  future  economic  viability. 

Two  problems  in  particular  must  be  resolved.   First,  the 
city  must  raise  overall  wage  levels  for  the  population  at  large. 
Second,  it  must  deal  with  large-scale  minority  group  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment. 

The  BRA  is  currently  preparing  a  questionnaire  which  should 
establish  priorities  for  the  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce 
most  advantageous  to  Boston.   Thus,  when  a  parcel  of  land  is 
available  for  redevelopment,  the  BRA  will  have  a  rational  means 
of  awarding  the  area  to  the  best  possible  user  in  light  of  the 
city's  needs.  No  such  logical  means  of  appraisal  now  exists. 
A  new  team  of  economic  researchers  are  assisting  this  project. 
Furthermore,  the  Authority  will  work  closely  with  the  newly 
organized  City  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Commission, 
which  began  operations  this  summer  under  a  grant  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

Recent  BRA  activity  in  non-residential  matters  has  not  been 
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confined  to  survey  and  planning,  however.  There  are  a  number 
of  impressive  commercial  structures  now  underway  or  committed 
for  construction. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  of  these  new  buildings  will  be 
the  60-story,  790  foot  John  Hancock  Tower.   Groundbreaking  for 
the  $85  million  Hancock  development  took  place  in  August,  1968. 
Completion  is  expected  in  early  1972.   The  new  tower,  the 
highest  in  Boston  when  completed,  will  have  over  2  million 
square  feet  of  gross  floor  area. 

Although  the  new  skyscraper  is  not  within  a  formal  re- 
newal area,  the  BRA,  through  its  Design  Review  function,  played 
an  active  role  in  blending  the  tower  design  with  its  Copley 
Square  neighbors.   The  rhomboid  structure  will  serve  as  an 
architectural  foil  to  the  surrounding  buildings  by  mirroring 
a  proud  segment  of  19th  century  Boston  architecture. 

The  tower  and  its  landscaped  plaza  will  each  occupy  2.75 
acres,  thus  creating  a  balanced  1:1  ratio  of  structure  and  space. 

The  Hancock  development  also  includes  an  eight-story, 
1800  car  garage  which  will  house  retail  shops  on  its  street 
floor.   The  garage  will  be  built  on  a  2.7  acre  air  rights  site 
over  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Extension  between  Clarendon  and 
Dartmouth  Streets.   I.M.  Pei  and  Partners  is  the  architectural 
firm  for  the  entire  Hancock  project. 
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Other  major  commercial  buildings  are  also  in  the  works  for 
Boston.   The  Employers-Commercial  Union  Building  begins  construc- 
tion this   fall   at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Tremont  Streets. 
The  $58  million,  30-plus  story  tower  will  be  of  reddish-brown 
precase  concrete,  echoing  the  traditional  Boston  brick,  with 
deeply  set-in  windows.   It  will  be  placed  on  its  site  at  an 
angle  to  preserve  the  view  of  historic  structures  from  Beacon 
Street.   Beneath  the  building  will  be  a  373  car  garage,  sharing 
a  common  access  ramp  with  the  abutting  Center  Plaza  building. 
The  present  Beacon  Hill  Theatre  will  be  razed  to  make  room  for 
the  new  tower  and  will  be  rebuilt  undergound  adjacent  to  the  new 
Employers  tower.   The  developer  will  turn  over  to  the  city 
12,000  square  feet  of  the  assembled  site  for  the  widening  of 
Tremont,  Beacon  and  Somerset  Streets. 

Another  downtown  tower  will  be  the  new  First  National  Bank 
building.   Under  construction  since  fall,  1968,  the  37-story 
sky  scraper  will  reach  591  feet  in  height  when  completed  in  1971. 
It  will  provide  over  1.4  million  square  feet  of  new  office  space 
and  will  cost  $45  million  to  build.   Parking  for  200  cars  is 
included  in  the  project. 

Just  this  summer.  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates  announced 
plans  for  a  30-story  triangular  tower  at  the  corner  of  Boylston 
and  Charles  Streets,  overlooking  the  Public  Garden  and  the 
Boston  Common.   To  be  completed  in  1971,  the  building  will  be 
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faced  in  brown-gray  granite,  with  deeply  recessed  windows.   There 
will  be  800,000  square  feet  of  office  space.   The  BRA  established 
design  guidelines  to  permit  continued  clear  view  past  the  new 
tower  to  the  historic  Park  Street  Church  spire  from  Columbus  Avenue. 

Put  under  construction  this  summer  is  a  32-story  office  toiver, 
the  Keystone  Building,  at  High  and  Congress  Streets.   Over  700,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  will  be  available,  probably  in  spring  1971, 

In  all,  current  estimates  show  that  $1  billion  in  commercial 
and  institutional  development  is  now  underway  or  planned,  heralding 
a  bright  future  for  non-residential  development  in  Boston. 

BUSINESS  RELOCATION 

The  Business  Relocation  Section  of  the  BRA  was  placed  under 
the  Department  of  Non -Residential  Development  in  1968.   This 
insured  closer  coordination  between  those  planning  future  non- 
residential development  and  those  representing  displaced  busi- 
nesses . 

The  Business  Relocation  Section  has  a  triple  objective. 
It  assists  businesses  in  selecting  new  quarters.   It  helps 
obtain  financial  assistance.   And  it  provides  relocation  pay- 
ments for  moving  expenses,  losses  of  personal  property  and 
Small  Business  Displacement  Payments  for  those  who  qualify. 

Seven  years  ago,  two  persons  in  the  BRA  were  involved  in 
business  relocation  for  one  renewal  project  area.   In  1959 
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the  staff  numbered  42  and  was  servicing  seven  projects.   In 
addition,  it  was  relocating  under  contract  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transit  Authority  (MBTA)  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Public  Facilities  Commission  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  this  section  are  the  Relocation 
Specialists  Division,  the  Claims  Division  and  the  Central  Re- 
location Resources  Listing  Service.   The  Relocation  Specialists 
Division  assigns  a  complete  relocation  team  to  each  project, 
staffed  according  to  the  workload  of  the  individual  project. 
The  Senior  Relocation  Specialist  initiates  personal  contact 
with  the  businessman  and  continues  this  working  relationship 
up  to  the  submission  of  a  claim  for  payment.   During  this  pro- 
cess, he  is  available  for  consultation  on  real  estate  questions 
and  serves  as  a  mediator  between  government  and  business. 

The  Claims  Division  is  responsible  for  processing  and  ap- 
proving all  claims  for  relocation  payments.   Through  the  end  of 
April,  1959,  it  processed  2,394  claims  with  total  disbursements 
of  $7,950,184.   Policies  for  operation  of  this  division  are  set 
forth  under   Federal  guidelines.   The  BRA,  however,  has  contin- 
ually recommended  improvements  within  the  prescribed  rules  to 
expedite  payments.   For  example,  claims  had  always  been  processed 
in  the  order  of  their  chronological  submission.   But,  in  1968, 
a  re-deployment  of  personnel  allowed  the  creation  of  a  sub- 
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section  to  exclusively  process  smaller  claims.   This  arrangement 
was  designed  to  prevent  long  delays  which  often  proved  fatal 
to  operations  of  small  businessmen.   As  a  result,  twice  as  many 
smaller  claims  were  paid  out  in  1968  as  in  1957  with  an  average 
waiting  time  of  50  days  as  opposed  to  90  the  previous  year. 

This  new  procedure  has  also  facilitated  the  handling  of 
larger  claims  of  over  $10,000  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  Region  One 
Office  for  review.   A  special  section  at  the  BRA  office  now 
prepares  them,  thereby  cutting  overall  processing  time  con- 
siderably. 

The  Central  Relocation  Resources  Listing  Service  provides 
displaced  businesses  with  a  wide  choice  of  available  space  with- 
in the  city.   The  Division  is  responsible  for  assembling  and 
updating  current  lists  of  retail,  commercial  and  industrial  space 
in  the  Boston  area.  With  the  cooperation  of  local  real  estate 
brokers  and  property  owners,  the  Division  may  act  as  a  central 
real  estate  clearing  house. 

The  BRA  conducted  a  city-wide  survey  in  1958  to  increase 
the  inventory  of  available  space.   The  inventories  of  commercial 
and  industrial  space  more  than  doubled  and  the  retail  space 
listings  increased  nearly  50  percent.   The  survey  is  being  up- 
dated continuously. 
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The  Business  Relocation  Section  frequently  identifies 
inequities  within  the  program  and  takes  measures  to  correct 
them.   For  example,  the  BRA  helped  to  remove  the  unrealistic 
limit  of  $2  5,000  in  compensible  moving  expenses  from  Federal 
regulations.   The  BRA  also  sought  enactment  of  the  Liquor 
License  Retirement  Law  which  helps  to  lighten  the  problems  of 
the  displaced  liquor  dealer.   And  the  Authority  has  filed  a 
bill  with  the  state  legislature  to  increase  the  current  $3,000 
limitation  on  compensible  moving  expenses  to  $25,000.   This 
would  eliminate  unequal  relocation  compensation  across  the  city 
of  Boston. 
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OTHER   SERVICES 

FAMILY  RELOCATION 

A  necessary  part  of  any  urban  renewal  undertaking  is  the 
provision  of  family  relocation  services.   This  responsibility 
at  the  BRA  is  held  by  the  Family  Relocation  Department  which  was 
placed  under  the  Administrator  for  Community  Organization  and 
Social  Services  in  the  reorganization. 

The  Family  Relocation  Department  assists  families  and 
individuals  who  are  displaced  by  governmental  action  in  finding 
new  housing  locations  suitable  to  their  individual  needs.   Most 
persons  receiving  assistance  are  residents  of  renewal  areas. 
But  other  public  agencies  have  recently  contracted  with  the  BRA 
to  receive  family  relocation  services.   For  example,  the  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  Transit  Authority  (MBTA)  sought  BRA  help  in  re- 
locating 45  families  living  on  property  in  Charlestown  where  the 
MBTA  is  constructing  a  new  facility.  The  BRA's  Family  Reloca- 
tion Department  has  also  helped  the  city  of  Boston  find  new 
quarters  for  people  suffering  from  severe  winters.   Many  of 
these  families  required  additional  services  before  satisfactory 
relocation  could  be  achieved. 

The  relocation  process  begins  with  a  questionnaire  filled 
out  by  the  client  family,  detailing  its  housing,  social  and 
health  needs.   On  the  basis  of  this  information,  a  relocation 
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staff  worker  meets  with  the  family  and  arranges  details  of  the 
move.   The  relocation  worker  remains  on  the  case  until  the  move 
is  made  and  any  problems  are  resolved. 

The  Family  Relocation  Department's  other  services  include 
a  site  office  set  up  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House  in 
March,  1969  to  handle  about  500  families  who  will  be  displaced 
by  the  proposed  South  West  Expressway.   In  February,  the  BRA 
renewed  its  contract  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Bos- 
ton, Inc.   Two  nurses  are  available  to  the  Family  Relocation 
Department  to  assure  needed  health  services  in  the  South  End, 
Charlestown,  Washington  Park,  the  Fenway,  and  South  Cove. 

Funds  for  relocation  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  and  administered  by  the  BRA.   Moving 
costs,  property  losses,  temporary  storage  costs  are  among  the 
compensible  expenses.   Additional  relocation  adjustment  payments 
may  be  made  to  low  and  moderate  income  families  who  cannot  af- 
ford higher  rental  rates.   In  July,  1969,  the  BRA  Relocation 
Department  revised  its  schedule  of  payments  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  over  a  two-year  period  to  conform  with  the  new  standards 
set  by  the  1968  Housing  Act. 
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PLANNING 

In  1950,  the  Boston  Planning  Board  was  abolished,  and  its 
staff  and  functions  were  transferred  to  the  BRA.   Specific  de- 
partments within  the  agency  are  presently  responsible  for  such 
areas  as  renewal  planning,  transportation  planning,  zoning  and 
urban  design.   The  activities  of  the  Planning  Department  are 
guided  by  the  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  by  the  BRA  in  1955.   The 
agency  continues  to  produce  general  and  specific  studies  on  a 
variety  of  planning  and  development  problems. 

When  the  staff  of  the  BRA  was  reorganized  in  December  of 
1958,  the  functions  of  the  Planning  Department  were  also  reor- 
ganized into  divisions  with  a  directive  to  improve  service  to 
communities  outside  urban  renewal  areas,  many  of  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  renewal  program. 

The  District  Planning  Program  was  then  initiated  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  all  of  Boston's  varied  districts.   To 
this  end.  Local  Advisory  Committees  representing  the  interests 
of  neighborhood  citizens,  have  been  established  by  "Little  City 
Hall"  managers.   Fourteen  planning  districts  have  been  identified, 
and  work  is  near  completion  in  three  of  them:  Dorchester,  East 
Boston,  and  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  Community  Renewal  Program  is  a  two-year  planning  study 
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designed  to  chart  the  future  course  of  Boston's  development  prog- 
ram.  Although  the  study  deals  mainly  with  BRA  activities,  it 
attempts  to  relate  them  to  other  city  agencies  and  independent  pub- 
lic bodies,  such  as  the  Port  Authority  and  ABCD .   A  detailed 
examination  of  the  Community  Renewal  Program  was  undertaken 
during  the  summer  of  1968,  and  it  produced  reports  on  develop- 
ment strategy  and  development  management  programs.   Other  studies 
have  been  conducted  in  1969.   A  Vacant  Land  Survey  was  carried 
out  to  locate,  measure,  and  summarize  vacant  or  underused  land 
parcels  in  the  city  of  Boston.   A  Ports  Study  has  examined  op- 
portunities for  expansion  of  airport  and  seaport  facilities. 
And  a  Rent  Survey  analyzed  trends  in  Boston's  rents  during  recent 
years.   The  Informatxon  System  Study  ,  conducted  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1969,  represents  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  an 
Information  System  to  be  coordinated  with  the  city's  data  bank. 
Most  of  the  Community  Renewal  Program's  activities  for  the  near 
future  will  serve  to  implement  this  system. 

The  Renewal  Planning  Staff  provides  a  link  between  the 
planning  and  development  functions  of  the  BRA.   Individual  plan- 
ners work  closely  with  project  staffs  to  coordinate  local  plan- 
ning with  the  city-wide  development  program.   Project  planners 
have  been  responsible  for  activities  in  four  approved  renewal  areas: 
the  Fenway,  the  South  Cove,  Charlestown,  and  Campus  High.   In 
addition,  the  Renewal  Planning  Division  continued  studies  on 
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the  single-purpose  urban  renewal  project  of  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly: the  St.  Botolph  Street  project. 

Boston's  Model  City  Program  is  closely  linked  with  the  BRA 
Planning  Board.   In  cooperation  with  the  resident-elected  Model 
Neighborhood  Board,  the  Planning  Department  staff  prepared  a 
five-year  strategy  for  improving  the  physical  environment  of  the 
area,  with  emphasis  on  housing,  community  facilities,  city  ser- 
vices, and  recreation. 

Special  Planning  Studies  constitute  a  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  Planning  Department.   These  may  be  directed  toward 
problem  areas  outside  the  city's  urban  renewal  sites,  or  they 
may  be  city-wide  in  scope.   The  following  are  planning  programs 
which  were  either  completed  or  underway  during  1958:   The  Infill 
Housing  Program;  the  Southwest  Corridor  Restudy,  to  evaluate 
the  feasibility  of  an  expressway  for  Boston's  section  of  Inter- 
state Route  95;  the  North  End  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Study; 
the  general  Open  Space  Study;  Special  Parks  Department  Projects; 
the  proposed  new  community  on  the  Harbor  Islands;  Population/ 
school  studies;  Assistance  to  the  MAPC  in  Census  work;  and  the 
Study  of  tax-exempt  educational  institutions. 

The  Zoning  Staff  serves  in  an  administrative,  technical, 
and  advisory  capacity  to  various  BRA  departments  and  projects. 
They  must  coordinate  zoning  and  land  use  matters  with  the  Plan- 
ning and  Development  program.   They  are  responsible  for  initiat- 
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ing  and  implementing  BRA-sponsored  zoning  proposals.   Furthermore, 
staff  members  provide  separate  services  to  both  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Appeal.   They  contributed  advisory,  ad- 
ministrative, and  clerical  assistance  to  the  Infill  Housing  prog- 
ram.  And  they  have  prepared  a  Zoning  Information  Brochure, 
which  is  soon  to  be  made  available  for  distribution.   The  pamph- 
let is  designed  to  complement  the  Zoning  Code, by  giving  the  pub- 
lic a  better  understanding  of  zoning  and  its  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Staff  of  the  Planning  Department 
have  published  a  pamphlet  on  Back  Bay  Rehabilitation  and  a  bro- 
chure on  the  restoration  of  old  City  Hall.   The  staff  members 
outlined  a  preservation  program  for  the  Model  Neighborhood,  and 
prepared  a  report  on  Charlestown ' s  architectural  styles.   Their 
division  initiated  a  Landmarks  Commission  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  was   responsible  for  designing  the  program  for  a  National 
Conference  on  Architectural  Control  and  Historic  Districts. 

The  Transportation  Planning  Department  works  with  all  proj- 
ect teams.   It  conducts  surveys  for  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
movement.   It  makes  recommendations  about  parking  facilities 
and  their  use.   It  prepares  overall  circulation  plans,  traffic 
volume  forecasts,  and  operational  controls.   The  projects  in 
execution  ,  such  as  Washington  Park,  Government  Center,  Water- 
front, Charlestown,  South  End,  and  Fenway,  demanded  solutions  to 
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specific  design  problems.   Certain  improvements  and  facilities 
are  of  such  an  important  nature  than  even  if  they  are  located 
totally  within  a  single  project  area  they  will  have  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  other  areas  of  the  city.   Often  these  are  treated  as 
special  projects  rather  than  incidental  to  renewal  program  ac- 
tivities.  Studies  continue  for  the  proposed  Inner  Belt  Express- 
way and  its  frontage  roads,  as  well  as  the  proposed  Southwest 
Expressway.   Considerable  inter-agency  work  has  been  carried  out 
on  the  South  Station  Area.   This  was  recently  approved  as  a 
renewal  project  for  the  development  of  an  integrated  trade  and 
transportation  center,  including  a  5000-car  garage,  bus  terminal, 
and  office-commercial  complex.   Designs  for  these  facilities 
recognize  the  possibility  of  a  new  tunnel  across  Boston  Harbor, 
to  complement  the  expressway. 


URBAN  DESIGN 

The  Urban  Design  Staff  establishes  objectives  for  renewal 
projects  in  the  context  of  the  General  Plan.   It  also  sets  design 
requirements  for  individual  disposition  parcels  to  insure  that 
developments  within  the  project  are  consistent  with  overall  de- 
sign goals. 

The  work  of  the  staff  includes  Comprehensive  Design  studies. 
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which  deal  with  street  lighting,  tree  planting,  information  ele- 
ments, and  the  location  of  public  buildings.   It  was  the  Urban 
Design  Department  that  studied  alternative  locations  for  the  in- 
town  University  of  Massachusetts,  for  example.   It  assists  the 
Park  Department  in  the  development  of  its  facilities,  and  it  de- 
signs small  local  parks,  like  Harriet  Tubman  Square  in  the  South 
End.   Another  major  area  of  concern  is  helping  homeowners  in  urban 
renewal  areas  with  rehabilitation  plans. 

The  Urban  Design  staff  also  guides  developers  in  preparing 
and  carrying  our  their  proposals.   Design  Review,  as  it  is  called, 
evaluates  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  a  proposal  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  General  Plan  and  special  land  use  or  building  require- 
ments of  the  site.   The  redeveloper ' s  architect  must  maintain 
continuous  contact  with  the  Department  of  Urban  Design  during  the 
working  drawing  process,  and  must  make  submissions  at  four  stages 
in  the  preparation  of  a  redevelopment  proposal.   The  first  stage 
involves  a  review  of  the  schematic  design  ,  in  order  to  secure 
approval  of  the  basic  design  concept  prior  to  extensive  work  by 
the  redeveloper ' s  architect.   The  second  stage,  design  development 
review,  is  intended  to  secure  agreement  on  the  final  design  be- 
fore much  time  is  spent  on  the  preliminary  working  drawings.   The 
third  submission,  of  preliminary  working  drawings  and  outline 
specifications,  is  intended  to  obtain  approval  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  proposal  completely.   The  last  review,  of  final 
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working  drawings  and  specif ications, should  secure  approval  of  con- 
tract documents  and  the  complete  proposal. 

In  addition  to  regular  design  guidance,  the  BRA  refers  crit- 
ical design  issues  to  periodic  review  by  the  Design  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  group  is  a  distinguished  panel  of  designers  and  ar- 
chitects, including  Hugh  A,  Stubbins,  Pietro  Belluschi,  Jose  Luis 
Sert,  Lawrence  Anderson,  and  Nelson  R.  Aldrich. 

During  1967-1968  a  large  volume  of  construction  was  passed 
through  Design  Review  procedures.   The  projects  listed  below  were 
either  in  the  review  process  or  completed  during  this  period:  Three 
residential  towers  in  the  West  End;  the  Government  Center  Parking 
Garage  and  Sears  Crescent  Remodeling  in  Government  Center;  the 
First  National  Bank  Building  in  theCentral  Business  District; 
the  Tufts/New  England  Medical  Center  in  the  South  Cove;  the 
John  Hancock  Tower  and  Parking  Garage  in  the  Back  Bay;  the 
Christian  Science  Church  Complex  in  theFenway;   the  Infill  Hous- 
ing Program;  a  new  Civic  Center  in  Washington  Park;  and  a  new 
fire  station  in  Charlestown. 
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PROJECT  AREA  PROGRESS  SUMMARIES 

CHARLESTOWN 

Set  apart  from  the  commercial  and  institutional  area  of  down- 
town Boston,  Charles town  is  surrounded  by  the  harbor  and  tidal 
marshes  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers.     In  addition,  the 
Central  Artery   of  the  Expressway  North  further  separates  Charles- 
town  from  the  rest  of  Boston.   With  these  geographical  facts  in 
mind,  urban  renewal  has  been  planned  primarily  to  serve  as  the 
agent  to  improve  and  create  homes  and  public  facilities  that  will 
make  Charlestown  a  better  place  to  live. 

Since  the  project  was  begun  on  October  22,  1965,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  on  strengthening  housing  and  the  community,  whose 
population  numbers  approximately  17,000,  by  relocating  and  re- 
viewing industrial  encroachment  in  the  area. 

Public  services  have  been  a  prime  target  of  the  renewal 
plan  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Significant  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  renewing  of  Charles- 
town's  street  system.   The  first  eleven  streets,  which  were  to 
be  redone,  are  now  ninety-eight  percent  completed.   The  new  work 
includes  new  sidewalks,  realLigned  curbstones  and  the  construction 
of  "neckdowns"  at  the  end  of  streets.   The  purpose  of  the  neck- 
down,  or  narrowing  of  the  street  at  the  intersection,  is  to 
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discourage  through  traffic  on  residential  streets  where  there  are 
usually  small  children  playing.   With  the  neckdowns,  traffic 
must  slow  down  at  the  end  of  streets. 

Other  street  improvements  include  new  pavement,  new  street- 
lights, larger  water  mains  and  improved  sewers.   The  new  sewage 
pipes  provide  for  the  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
for  the  first  time  in  the  community.   Finally,  many  new  trees 
have  been  planted  on  Charlestown ' s  charming  streets,  which  look 
back  on  many  years  of  American  history  and  look  out  on  a  rising 
Boston  skyline. 

Plans  for  the  relocation  of  Rutherford  Avenue  and  the  con- 
struction of  two  completely  new  streets  to  serve  new  hous  ing 
developments  will  soon  begin  construction.   And  a  second  group 
of  Charlestown  streets,  fourteen  in  number,  have  begun  the  same 
reconstruction  process  that  the  first  eleven  underwent.   Com- 
pletion of  the  second  group  should  occur  in  1970,  at  which  time 
another  group  of  fourteen  streets  will  be  completely  overhauled. 
The  toal  cost  of  just  these  street  facility  improvements  is 
$7.5  million. 

Accompanying  the  street  improvements  is  an  updating  of  the 
public  utilities  systems  in  Charlestown.   As  the  streets  are 
done,  a  new  electrical  draw  system  is  being  installed.   The  new 
system  will  improve  the  area's  electrical  distribution 
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and  will  also  eliminate  ugly  overhead  wires.   The  telephone 
company  is  performing  similar  work  as  the  streets  are  redone, 
placing   its   wires  underground,  too.   Finally,  the  gas  com- 
pany is  renewing   its   system  as  well. 

In  renewing  the  public  base  of  this  residential  community, 
new  facilities  are  also  being  provided.   In  June,  1969,  bidding 
took  place  for  construction  of  a  new,  $500,000  fire  station  on 
Medford  Street.   Construction  is   expected  to  begin  in  late 
1969  or  early  1970.   A  new  $3.5  million  elementary  school  (Kent) 
will  provide  much-needed  modern  classroom  facilities  for  the 
area.   Construction  will  begin  in  late  1969  or  early  1970. 
Complementing  the  new  school  facilities  is  a  new  public  library 
that  will  open  in  September,  1969.   A  $100,000  rehabilitation 
of  Leo  H.  McCarthy  Playground  was  recently  completed,  doubling 
the  area  of  the  playground  and  creating  a  new  totlot  for  younger 
children ' s  use . 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  will  enhance  the 
educational  base  of  the  area  considerably.   Site  preparation, 
grading  and  filling  of  what  is  now  forty-two  acres  of  railroad 
yards  begins  in  fall  of  1969,  after  many  years  of  comprehensive 
planning.   Actual  construction  is  expected  to  begin  one  to  two 
years  from  then. 
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The  Community  College  will  be  built  in  two  stages,  with 
total  costs  of  $35  million.   Eventual  enrollment  will  be  ap- 
proximately 5,000  students.   The  site  of  the  college  has  been 
coordinated  with  a  new  MBTA  station  and  shopping  center. 

The  first  phase  of  the  college  will  be  completed  in  1972, 
and  will  include  a  library,  a  cafeteria  and  snack  bar,  two 
classroom  blocks,  two  large  lecture  halls  and  an  administrative 
building.   Cost  of  the  first  phase  is  $15  million.   The  second 
phase,  to  be  completed  five  years  later,  includes  a  1200-seat 
auditorium,  two  more  classroom  blocks,  another  large  lecture 
hall,  a  gymnasium  and  parking  garage. 

The  new  MBTA  line,  which  will  service  Charlestown,  is 
under  construction  now.   Upon  completion,  the  tracks  of  the 
current  elevated  line  will  be  torn  down,  removing  a  longstanding 
community  eyesore. 

With  new  community  core  services  and  facilities  being  pro- 
vided, new  housing  is  expected  to  be  built  and  older  housing 
to  be  rehabilitated.   Fortunately,  most  Charlestown  homes  are 
in  standard  condition.   Where  improvements  are  necessary,  the 
BRA  is  providing  rehabilitation  assistance.   Presently,  over 
400  Charlestown  residences  are  undergoing  rehabilitation. 
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In  addition,  thirty-six  units  of  BRA-owned  housing  have 
been  sold  for  rehabilitation.   Eighteen  units  were  completed 
in  July,  1969;  four  of  which  were  made  available  for  subsidized 
leased  housing.   At  the  same  time,  seven  more  units  were  begun 
in  the  rehabilitation  process.   Eleven  more  units  are  awaiting 
approval  of  Section  312  loan  applications. 

Parcels  of  land  too   small  for  construction  have  been 
offered  to  abutting  property  owners,  for  use  as  play  areas, 
gardens  and  parking.   The  lots  range  in  size  from  414  to  2426 
square  feet.   Six  have  been  sold  thus  far  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  are  ready  to  be  sold.   In  this  way,  unsightly  vacant 
lots  are  being  eliminated. 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  properties  is  far  from  the 
whole  story  on  housing  improvement  in  Charlestown.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  is  the  Little  Mystic  Housing  Area.   Ihis  is  a 
262-unit   cooperative  development  of  low- to -moderate    income 
housing,  which  went  into  construction  April,  1969  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  summer  of  1970.   The  developer  is  New  Charles- 
town,  Inc.,  a  Chapter  121  A  corporation  using  221  (d)  (3) 
financing.   Work  underway  at  this  time  includes  the  filling  of 
Little  Mystic  Channel,  with  completion  expected  in  September, 
1969.   Construction  will  begin  one  year  thereafter  because  of 
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the  need  to  allow  for  settling  of  the  filled  area. 

The  housing  units  are  modular  in  design,  and  thus  avoid  the 
frequently  boring  visual  appearance  of  "project  housing."   The 
many  separate  units  are  intended  to  create  a  pleasant  visual 
pattern.   Thirty  percent  of  the  units  will  be  made  available 
to  low  income  and  elderly  tenants  under  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority's  (BHA)  leased  housing  program.   The  units  vary  in 
size  from  one  to  four  bedrooms,  and  are  one  to  four  stories 
high.   Accompanying  the  residence  units  will  be  7,000  square 
feet  of  available  retail  space  to  serve  the  mini-community. 

Accompanying  the  housing  units  will  be  a  million  dollar 
recreation  center,  including  football  stadium,  field  house 
and  facilities  for  basketball,  tennis  and  softball.   Picnic 
grounds  and  a  promenade  will  provde  total  community  recreation 
possibilities.   For  the  first  time,  Charlestown  High  School 
sports  teams  will  have  facilities  for  home  games. 

Between  Main  Street  and  the  relocated  Rutherford  Avenue 
will  be  a  450-unit  moderate  and  elderly  housing  site.   The 
425,000  square  foot  development  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$7.7  million.   Thirty  percent  of  the  units  will  be  reserved 
for  leased  housing  subsidy.   Extensive  planning  has  been  done 
on  this  site  in  past  months  by  a  developer  named  by  the  BRA. 
Also,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  will  construct  ninety-six 
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units  of  elderly  housing  in  1970. 

Another  facet  of  the  Charlestown  housing  picture  is  the 
area  of  private  home  construction.   There  are  currently  five 
single-family  homes  under  construction,  with  six  more  to  start 
soon.   One  duplex  home  is  now  being  built  and  another  will 
soon  be  underway.   In  October,  Infill  units  will  begin  con- 
struction in  Charlestown  also. 

Residential  construction  and  public  services  and  facilities 
being  built  in  Charlestown  reflect  the  new  priorities  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.   The  second  priority,  a  sound 
economic  base  for  Boston,  has  not  been  neglected.   Illustrating 
this  is  the  new  $3.7  million  shopping  center  to  be  built  in 
Thompson  Square  by  a  development  team  which,  at  present,  in- 
cludes two  local  Charlestown  businessmen. 

Plans  call  for  a  multi-level  pedestrian  mall  with  151,000 
square  feet  of  retail  space,  an   800-car  garage,  twin  movie 
theaters  and  a  central  court  and  fountain.   Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  pedestrian  links  to  the  residential  area  to  the 
northwest  and  the  college  on  the  other  side  by  means  of  foot 
bridges.   A  merchants'  association  will  run  special  activities. 
Construction  will  begin  in  1970. 

Another  sound  addition  to  Charlestown ' s  economic  base 
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was  the  recent  completion  of  the  first  new  commercial  structure 
in  many  years.   This  is  the  $200,000  C.A.  Cunningham  Co. 
hardware  distribution  center  and  warehouse. 


SOUTH  END 

The  South  End  is  really  two  communities.   On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  a  densely  populated  residential  community.   On  the  other, 
it  is  a  longstanding  commercial  and  institutional  center.   The 
South  End  Project  Area  comprises  516  acres,  located  between 
lower  Roxbury,  Back  Bay  and  downtown  Boston.   Its  estimated 
population  is  2  5,000  and  it  is  composed  of  blacks,  whites, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Chinese,  Lebanese,  Italians  and  Irish.   The  area 
also  contains  the  largest  number  of  bansients  and  elderly  in  the 
city  of  Boston.   Due  to  subdivision  upon  subdivision  of  apart- 
ments, overcrowding  is  a  problem  as  is  the  accompanying  in- 
adequacy of  the  original  heating,  sanitation,  cooking  and  venti- 
lation facilities.   Industrial  encroachment  has  added  to  the 
South  End's  problems. 

The  South  End  does,  however,  possess  advantages.   It  was 
originally  a  carefully  planned  residential  community.   Much  of 
its  architecture  is  of  outstanding  design.   Scattered  through- 
out this  neighborhood  is  a  series  of  potentially  excellent  open 
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spaces  -  Worcester,  Blackstone  and  Franklin  Squares  and  Union 
and  Chester  Parks. 

As  in  other  areas,  the  South  End's  redevelopmai t  goal  is 
sound  housing.   No  fewer  than  eight  large  housing  developments 
are  committed  for  construction  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
Federal  approval  and  funding  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD) .   Two  housing  developments  are  under 
construction  now.   The  first  of  these  is  the  ROXSE  or  Roxbury- 
South  End  development.   On  three  sites  totalling  9.8  acres 
between  Tremont  Street  and  Shawmut  Avenue,  364  units  of  low 
to  moderate  income  housing  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $8.8  million. 
Plans  call  for  twelve  garden-type  buildings  and  one  eight-story 
building  that  will  contain  commercial  space  on  the  lower  levels. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  apartments  will  be  made  available 
for  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's  leased  housing  program  for 
low  income  families  and  the  elderly.   The  development  is  being 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  Roxbury  and  South  End  residents  and 
many  area  people  are  working  on  the  construction. 

Not  far  from  the  ROXSE  is  another  housing  project,  C^mfield 
Gardens.   This  is  a  135  units,  precast  concrete  arrangement,  with 
the  buildings  set  out  around  interior  courts,  containing  trees, 
play  area  and  sitting  space.   Like  ROXSE  it  is  a  Section  22] 
(d)  (3)  project  and,  again  like  ROXSE,  local  residents  are 
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receiving  on  the  job  training  in  construction  work.   Displaced 
families  in  the  South  End  Project  Area  will  get  priority  in 
renting  the  units.   Forty  percent  of  the  units  will  be  leased 
to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  for  their  housing  subsidy  program. 

Included  in  the  development  are  thirty-five  one-bedroom  units, 
forty-two  with  two  bedrooms,  twenty-two  with  three  and  thirty- 
six  with  four.   The  project  will  have  total  electric  heating, 
laundry  facilities  and  parking  space  for  over  a  hundred  cars. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  existing  housing  in  the  South  End 
is  slated  for  rehabilitation.   Through  July,  1969,  223  resi- 
dences have  been  completed  and  another  198  are  undergoing  re- 
habilitation currently.   The  financing  for  rehabilitation  has 
included  forty-five  Section  115  grants,  eighty-three  Section 
312  loans,  eleven  combinations  of  both  -  all  handled  entirely 
by  the  BRA.   In  addition,  there  have  been  nineteen  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  Section  220  l©ans,  forty-five 
Section  221  loans  and  218  induced  investment  rehabilitations 
carried  out  by  the  homeowner  either  with  his  own  funds  or  by 
conventional  bank  loans.   The  total  investment  in  South  End 
rehabilitation  through  July,  1969  totalled  well  over  $9  million. 

There  have  also  been  new  efforts  to  give  community  resi- 
dents the  ability  to  influence  renewal  decisions.   On  July 
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26  through  July  28,  1959,  an  election  was  held  for  the  city's 
first  Urban  Renewal  Advisory  Committee,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation.   Known  as  the  South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC) , 
the  group  will  have  staff  and  office  space  provided  by  the  BRA 
and  will  have  a  strong  and  influential  role  on  matters  involving 
the  South  End  renewal  project.   Two  representatives  from  each  of 
fourteen  districts  in  the  South  End  were  elected,  as  well  as 
seven  at-large  members  for  a  total  committee  of  thirty-five. 

Another  example  of  community  participation  is  the  Emergency 
Tenants  Council  (ETC)  which  has  been  working  with  the  BRA  in 
planning  Parcel  19  in  the  South  End.   This  predominantly  Puerto- 
Rican  group  is  representing  some  1,500  area  residents. 

As  important  as  these  aspects  of  community  involvement 
has  been  the  appearance  in  the  last  year  and  one-half  of  several 
black-owned  and  run  business  groups  doing  contracting  work  on 
BRA  rehabilitation  projects  in  the  South  End. 

Principal  development  of  new  commercial  facilities  thus 
far  is  construction  of  the  Flower  Market  on  a  twelve  acre  site 
on  Albany  Street.   Construction  of  the  $2.5  million  structure 
began  in  March,  1959.   When  completed,  the  new  site  will  provide 
quarters  for  an  operation  that  currently  creates  a  traffic 
problem  in  the  South  End  at  the  original  site  on  Tremont  and 
Warren  Streets,  a  residential  area.   The  Flower  Market  will 
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house  twenty  flower  wholesalers  servicing  more  than  400  retail 
florists  in  New  England.   A  useful  by-product  for  the  area 
surrounding  the  new  market  will  be  an  agreement  by  the  dealers 
to  allow  public  access  to  their  parking  facilities  during 
market  inactive  periods,  which  are  usually  active  periods  for 
retail  businesses  in  the  vicinity.   Peak  hours  for  the  flower 
merchants  are  early  in  the  morning. 

Also  underway  currently  is  the  expansion  and  rehabilitation 
of  Boston  University  Medical  Center  and  Boston  City  Hospital. 


WASHINGTON  PARK 

Washington  Park  is  primarily  a  residential  area  located 
in  the  heart  of  Roxbury.   Its  502  acres  are  presently  inhab- 
ited by  23,000  people.   Washington  Park  was  Boston's  first 
residential  renewal  project  and  is  now  nearing  completion. 
Urban  renewal  has  operated  under  a  $23.3  million  Federal  cap- 
ital grant,  with  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  contributing  $6.  million  apiece.   A  Federal  grant 
of  $1.7  million  has  provided  for  relocation  and  rehabilitation 
and  private  investment  has  accounted  for  another  $25  million. 

By  early  1969,  nearly  $4.6  million  had  been  spent  on  the 
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construction  of  new  streets,  lighting  for  parks,  sewers  and 
storm  drains  and  other  public  improvements.   Five  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  certain  temporary  recreation  facilities  were 
rehabilitated  by  August  1967  at  a  cost  of  $110,000.   The  city  of 
Boston  has  sponsored  construction  of  additional  parks  and  play- 
grounds as  non-cash  grants-in-aid.   A  new  $750,000  Roxbury  YMCA 
and  a  $1.2  million  Roxbury  Boys'  Club  were  completed  in  1958. 
And  the  recently  completed  MDC  skating  rink/swimming  pool  will 
provide  two  of  the  many  facilities  planned  for  the  Washington 
Park  Recreation  Center. 

Construction  of  the  Humboldt  Elementary  School  is  nearly 
completed  and  has  cost  $1.1  million  to  date.   Two  libraries, 
a  police  station,  and  a  new  court  house  are  presently  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  construction. 

Washington  Park's  residential  nature  has  been  strengthened 
by  both  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  housing.   Some  580 
new  apartment  units  were  included  in  the  Academy  II  development 

(completed  in  1967) ,      Charlame  II  (completed  in  1967) ,  and 
Warren  Gardens  (completed  in  1969) .   Each  of  these  developments 
was  financed  by  the  Federal  221(d)  (3)  program  for  low  to  moderate 

income  housing.   Fifteen  town  houses  were  built  by  Phalanx,  Inc. 

in  the  Hilton  Terrace  project  and  completed  in  1968.   And 
Marksdale  III,  occupied  in  1967,  contains  twelve  units.   Nearing 
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completion  is  St.  Joseph's  housing  for  the  elderly  that  includes 
137  units.   Two  additional  towers  for  the  elderly  will  provide 
104  units  and  168  units  respectively.   Finally,  196  units  under 
the  new  Infill  program  are  planned  for  Washington  Park. 

New  construction  is  not  the  only  focus  of  urban  renewal, 
however.   The  rehabilitation  investment  at  the  end  of  1968 
amounted  to  over  $14  million  for  Washington  Park.   A  total  of 
3,583  dwelling  units  in  927  residences  have  been  rehabilitated; 
133  more  are  underway  or  committed  to  rehabilitation;  and 
1,875  more  units  are  included  in  future  plans  for  rehabilitation. 

The  approach  to  relocation  in  Washington  Park  has  been  to 
provide  maximum  social  services  where  needed  as  a  part  of  the 
total  relocation  process.   Of  the  1,834  families  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  in  clearance  areas,  1,811  have  been  relocated. 
Among  these  relocated  families,  313  purchased  homes,  including 
104  former  renters  who  became  homeowners;  241  families  were 
placed  in  public  housing;  and  147  families  were  placed  in  new 
housing  constructed  in  Washington  Park. 

New  commercial  facilities  completed  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  include  light  industry  (occupying  38,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space)  and  a  neighborhood  shopping  center  which  serves  the 
Marksdale  III  housing.   Commercial  and  private  parking  facilities 
for  92  cars  are  presently  under  construction,  and  space  for  eighty 
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more  is  being  planned. 


FENWAY 


The  Fenway  has  the  potential  for  being  one  of  America's 
loveliest  and  most  unusual  urban  spaces.   Included  within  its 
507  acres  are  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Fens  Park  space,  many 
open  areas  and  a  plethora  of  Boston's  finest  cultural  and  edu- 
cational institutions.   Much  of  the  residential  building  in  the 
area,  however,  is  now  showing  signs  of  old  age.   Alongside  such 
venerable  institutions  as  Symphony  Hall,  the  Fine  Arts  Museum, 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Northeastern, 
Simmons,  Wentworth  and  Boston  Latin  are  numerous  sub-standard 
homes.   Some  17,000  people  live  in  the  Fenway. 

Most  of  the  $17  million  of  renewal  funds  for  the  Fenway, 
as  a  result,  is  concentrated  on  housing  and  improving  public 
facilities  such  as  streets,  sidewalks,  sewage  and  lighting. 

Much  of  the  work  done  since  the  Fenway  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
was  approved  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  in  March,  1957,  has  involved  land  acquisition  and  planning. 
As  of  July,  1969,  11  percent  of  the  total  of  about  670,000 
square  feet  of  land  directly  involved  had  been  acquired.   A  total 
of  1040  families  and  individuals  are  to  be  relocated  over  a 
five  year  period.   Thus  far,  30  percent  of  the  families  and  35 
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percent  of  the  individuals  have  been  relocated.   Of  the  300 
businesses  to  be  relocated  by  1972,  33  percent  have  been 
moved . 

A  total  of  2,500  dwelling  units  are  planned  for  the  area. 
Of  these,  ten  percent  are  for  the  elderly,  seven  percent  for 
public  housing,  50  percent  for  low  to  moderate  income,  and  33 
percent  for  middle  income  housing.   The  total  cost  of  new 
housing  construction  is  expected  to  be  $83.4  million.   Much  of 
the  moderate  income  housing  originally  planned  for  221(d) (3) 
funding  is  going  to  have  to  be  re-planned  due  to  changing 
Federal  funding.   The  Christian  Science  Church,  as  part  of  a 
$35  million  development  program,  is  developing  some  900  middle 
income  housing  units  under  Section  220  of  the  Housing  Act. 
Northeastern  University  will  invest  $34  million  in  development 
and  the  Children's  Hospital  may  invest  as  much  as  $50  million 
for  medical  and  para-medical  facilities.   St.  Botolph's,  with 
150-175  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  will  be  built  by  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority. 

Renewal  in  the  Fenway  also  helps  the  city  of  Boston 
financially.   Under  Section  112  of  Title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  when  a  renewal  area  has  cultural,  educational,  or 
medical  institutions,  the  city  receives  special  credits  that 
are  put  toward  the  city's  share  of  redevelopment  expenses. 
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With  more  than  70  such  institutions,  the  Fenway  area  produces 
$14.8  million  in  credits.   This  not  only  covers  Boston's  en- 
tire share  for  the  Fenway  Project,  but  provides  extra  captial 
for  other  uses. 

New  housing  is  just  part  of  the  solution  for  the  Fenway.   Nearly 
80  percent  of  present  housing  will  be  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion.  Thus  far,  more  than  900  units,  or  20  percent,  have  been 
rehabilitated.   Most  of  this  recent  activity  has  taken  place  on 
seven  Fenway  streets:   Gainsborough,  Hemenway,  St.  Stephen  and 
Burbank  Streets,  Symphony  Road,  Westland  Avenue  and  the  Fenway. 

Two  new  public  facilites  are  to  be  constructed  -  a  police 
station  to  serve  the  Fenway  will  be  built  in  Washington  Park, 
nearby,  and  a  fire  station  will  be  constructed  in  the  Fenway 
itself.   Through  July,  1969,    $1.8  million  has  been  awarded 
in  contracts  for  public  services  improvements  including  engin- 
eering services,  land  survey,  sewer  relocation,  water  mains 
and  totlot  preparation.   The  revised  budget  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  December, 
1968  for  total  project  improvements  was  $9  million.   Improve- 
ments already  provided  by  the  city  as  non-cash  local  grants- 
in-aid  amount  to  over  $500,000.   Thus  far,  about  one-third  of 
project  improvements  have  been  completed. 
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The  Christian  Science  Church  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  Fenway  area.   It  is  building  a  new  church  center,  con- 
sisting of  a  new  administration  tower,  underground  parking 
garage,  Sunday  school  building  and  a  reflecting  pool  and  plaza. 
In  addition,  it  is  leasing  several  parcels  of  land  for  develop- 
ment of  new  housing. 

CAMPUS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Campus  High  School  Renewal  Project  is  the  site  for 
Boston's  new  city-wide,  campus-type  high  school  and  for  some 
400  units  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.   Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Inner  Belt  route  (along  Sterling  and  Western 
Streets),  on  the  west  by  the  Penn-Central  Railroad,  on  the 
south  by  Roxbury  and  Bartlett  Streets,  and  on  the  east  by 
Washington  Street  and  Shawmut  Avenue,  the  total  land  area  of 
the  project  is  129  acres.   In  the  heart  of  the  district  is  the 
Madison  Park  Community,  whose  residents  will  receive  first 
priority  in  occupancy  of  the  new  housing. 

In  January  of  1969,  Mayor   Kevin  H.  White  announced  that 
nearly  $9  million  in  Federal  funds  had  been  reserved  for  Boston 
to  finance  the  proposed  Campus  High  School  project.   A  Survey 
and  Planning  Loan  of  about  $590,000  was  also  approved. 
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Campus  High  School  itself  will  occupy  35  acres.  Five  thousand 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  city  will  be  taught  in  a  group 
of  separate  units,  each  with  its  own  administrative  staff, 
library,  and  learning  centers.   The  educational  program  has 
been  developed  by  the  Office  of  Program  Development  of  the 
Boston  School  Department.   It  envisions  centralized  and  special- 
ized academic  facilities;  a  cultural  arts  complex,  an  occupa- 
tional service  center,  extensive  recreational  facilities,  a 
community  multa-service  cetner,  and  a  public  concourse  which 
will  interconnect  the  entire  complex.   A  large  part  of  the  site 
will  be  devoted  to  playing  fields.   Marcel  Breuer  is  the 
architect  for  the  school. 

Twenty-seven  acres  of  the  project  area,  between  Tremont  and  Elmwood 
Streets  and  the  Penn-Central  Railroad,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  planned 
construction  of  the  Inner  Belt  and  Southwest  Expressway.   Both 
of  these  are  part  of  the  Federally-aided  Interstate  Highway 
Program.   Some  additional  land  will  be  devoted  to  local  street 
improvements,  including  construction  of  "New  Dudley  Street"  to 
connect  Tremont  Street  to  Dudley  Square.   In  addition,  the 
existing  MBTA  elevated  line  on  Washington  Street  is  proposed 
to  be  relocated  along  the  New  Haven  Railroad  alignment,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Southwest  Expressway.   A  new  station 
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would  be  located  at  Roxbury  Crossing  and  would  serve  the 
high  school  as  well  as  the  project  area. 

A  minimum  of  15  acres  will  be  made  available  for  construc- 
tion of  400  units  of  low  and  moderate  income  rental  housing. 
To  be  sponsored  by  the  Lower  Roxbury  Community  Corporation 
(LRCC) ,  the  housing  will  provide  an  important  relocation  re- 
source for  those  families  now  living  in  the  Madison  Park  area. 
A  substantial  number  of  these  units  are  going  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  for  low  income  and 
elderly  families  and  individuals  under  the  Leasing,  Rent- 
Supplementation,  and/or  Turnkey  programs.   Cooperative  housing 
or  other  feasible  forms  of  equity  investment  are  also  proposed. 

Two  acres  from  the  15  acre  allotment  for  housing  units  are 
reserved  for  a  proposed  750-1,000  student  elementary  school 
which  would  be  closely  tied  into  the  Campus  High  School.   It 
would  replace  two  existing  schools  which  are  scheduled  for 
clearance  and  would  serve  new  and  existing  housing. 

The  Whittier  Street  Housing  Project  with  202  units  and 
currently  operated  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  will 
be  retained  and  subject  to  the  rehabilitation  standards  of  the 
BRA.   In  addition,  about  40  acres  of  the  project  area  have  been 
designated  as  primarily  a  rehabilitation  area  with  minimal  ac- 
quisition and  clearance.   The  land  lies  below  New  Dudley/ 
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Roxbury  Streets,  and  include  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Roxbury, 
the  Dill aw ay -Thomas  House,  and  the  Timilty  Junior  High  School. 

NORTH  HARVARD 

The  North  Harvard  Urban  Renewal  area  is  a  6.6  acre  tract 
in  the  Alls ton  section  of  Boston  near  Harvard  Stadium.   The  en- 
tire parcel  is  designated  for  residential  reuse  but  plans  for 
renewal  were  stalled  until  the  summer  of  1959.   The  original 
project  was  revamped  as  a  result  of  a  citizens'  group  protest 
so  that;  instead  of  a  ten-story  luxury  apartment  house,  a  low 
to  moderate  income  rental  housing  complex  was  proposed.   The 
Committee  for  North  Harvard  Street,  Inc.,  a  broadly  based 
community  group,  has  been  designated  the  developer  of  the  tract. 
The  group  is  comprised  of  religious,  civic,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  -  many  of  whom  are  active  in  the  Allston 
community. 

Demolition  has  now  begun  on  the  remaining  frame  homes  on 
the  site  and  eviction  could  occur  for  a  few  of  the  original 
tenants'  group  which  has  been  reluctant    about  accepting  re- 
location aid  and  moving  out. 

Before  the  end  of  1959,  it  is  expected  that  construction 
will  begin,  and  it  is  expected  to  take  14  months  from  start  to 
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finish  for  the  $4.5  million  new  neighborhood. 

Facilities  will  include  clusters  of  concrete,  duplex  town- 
houses,  a  few  small  sh6ps,  off-street  parking  for  200  cars,  a 
playground,  a  child  day-care  center,  meeting  rooms  and  other 
community  facilities.   The  living  complex,  designed  by  PARD 
Team,  Boston  architects,  will  consist  of  212  units  in  all; 
48  one-bedroom  apartment,  48  two-bedroom  units;  56  three-bedroom 
suits,  and  48  four-bedroom  apartments.   Furthermore,  40  to  50 
dwelling  units,  scattered  throughout  the  complex  are  to  be 
leased  to  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  for  low  income 
families.   Rents  will  range  from  $105  to  $175  monthly  including 
heat  and  utilities.   Former  tenants  and  homeowners  will  get 
first  choice  if  they  wish  to  return  to  the  new  housing. 

GOVERJSIMENT  CENTER 

In  mid-1951  the  BRA  was  the  first  redevelopment  authority 
in  the  country  to  apply  for  a  Federal  loan  for  early  land  ac- 
quisition so  that  planning  and  preparatory  site  work  in  Gov- 
ernment Center  could  be  carried  out  simultaneously.   The  pro- 
ject is  now  close  to  completion.   On  the  50  acres  of  Government 
Center  are  almost  30  new  buildings.   Only  six  years  ago  these 
same  50  acres  contained  378  dilapitated  structures. 

Today  the  project  area  reflects  the  master  plan  of  I.M.  Pei 
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that  was  set  out  before  construction  began.   Design  objectives 
included  assurances  of  appropriate  settings  for  government 
structures,  harmonious  relationdi-ps  among  the  various  government 
buildings,  and  attractive  settings  for  historic  buildings  and 
monuments  in  the  area.   The  scale  of  the  "Old  Boston"  was  to  be 
carefully  respected  by  that  of  the  "New  Boston." 

The  focus  of  Government  Center  is  the  new  City  Hall.  The 
design  by  the  architects  Kallmann,  McKinnell  and  Knowles  was 
the  winner  of  a  nationwide  design  competition  sponsored  by  the 
city.   Completed  and  occupied  in  1959,  the  structure  encloses 
318,000  square  feet  of  office  space.   The  $27  million  structure 
has  been  hailed  by  many  architectural  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  important  new  buildings  of  our  era. 

Also  completed  within  the  past  two  years  have  been  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building,  a  U.S.  Post  Office,  a  new 
Boston  precinct  police  station.  New  England  Merchants  Bank 
Building  and  the  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Building.  In  ad- 
dition, the  875-foot  long  One,  Two  and  Three  Center  Plaza  office 
building  is  almost  complete. 

Now  under  construction  is  the  $42  million  State  Service 
Center,  an  eight  acre  complex  that  will  house  the  Massachusetts 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Building,  the  Mental  Health  Center 
and  the  Division  of  Employment  Security.   Paul  Rudolph  is  the 
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coordinating  architect  for  the  component  structure.   The  lower 
sections  will  be  five  stories  with  an  anticipated  30-story  tower 
as  well.   Inside  the  complex  will  be  a  massive  plaza. 

The  historic  Sears  Crescent  and  the  Oriental  Tea  Company 
Building  are  currently  undergoing  rehabilitation  and  will  soon 
be  completed.   The  Jewish  Family  and  Children  Service  building 
is  being  occupied  this  summer. 

The  striking  $5.3  million  parking  garage  and  bus  terminal 
is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction  currently.   It  was 
designed  by  Kallmann  and  McKinnell  in  association  with  Samuel 
Glaser. 

The  BRA,  in  association  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (DPW)  and  Kallmann  and  McKinnell,  has  designed  approp- 
riate overpasses,  underpasses,  sidewalks,  pedestrian  walks 
and  lighting  for  the  project  area  to  accompaiy  the  new  buildings. 
The  total  value  of  new  investment  in  the  Government  Center  Re- 
newal Area  is  estimated  at  $260  million. 
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WATERFRONT 

The  Waterfront  Urban  Renewal  Area  is  a  104-acre  tract 
bordered  by  the  North  End,  Government  Center,  the  financial 
district  and  the  harbor.   The  goals  of  its  renewal  plan  are 
several:   First,  it  is  hoped  to  open  the  city  to  the  sea  once 
again,  to  create  a  consciousness  of  Boston's  geographical  and 
historical  legacy.   Secondly,  there  is  the  hope  of  creating  an 
entire  new  residential  community  in  an  area  that  has  previously 
known  basically  commercial  uses.   Historic  buildings,  such  as 
Granite  Wharf  and  the  Custom  House  will  be  preserved  and  enhanced, 
It  is  expected  that  tourism  will  be  increased  considerably. 
Approximately  $200  million  is  being  invested  in  the  Waterfront. 
The  area  will  be  strongly  pedestrian  oriented. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  new  residential  uses  on 
the  Waterfront  was  the  conversion  of  the  former  Prince  Spaghetti 
Factory  into  luxurious  ocean-view  apartments.   The  39-unit  resi- 
dence was  so  successful  that  three  floors  were  added  to  the 
basic  structure. 

Just  underway  on  India  Wharf  are  two  of  three  40-story 
apartment  towers.   Each  tower  in  the  $-27  million  complex  will 
contain  312  apartments  of  from  one  to  three  bedrooms  each. 
Accompanying  the  apartment  towers  will  be  a  1550-car  garage, 
with  a  health  club  and  swimming  pool  atop  it.   There  will  be 
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25,000  square  feet  of  coimnercial  space  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  new  $5  million  New 
England  Aquarium.   This  recently  completed  building  houses  over 
70  large  display  tanks,  as  well  as  an  enormous  central  cylindri- 
cal tank  30  feet  high  and  40  feet  in  diameter. 

On  Commercial  Wharf,  plans  are  being  developed  for  130 
low-rise  town  houses  costing  $6  million,  complete  with  boating 
pavilion,  restuarant  and  park. 

A  four  and  one-half  acre  park  on  the  water's  edge  will  be 
the  destination  of  the  Walk  to  the  Sea,  which  will  begin  at  the 
New  City  Hall,  and  go  past  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Quincy  Market 
area.   Included  will  be  a  shopping  arcade  under  the  Central 
Artery,  with  shops,  galleries  and  restaurants  added  to  the 
colorful  market  stalls  and  pushcarts. 

New  office  space  will  be  provided  by  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  old  market  buildings  flanking  Quincy  Market,   A  $2-million 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  is  already  in  hand  to  finance  this  work.   Additional 
parking  for  the  area  will  be  provided  by  a  $3-million  garage 
on  Clinton  Street  near  Faneuil  Hall,  which  will  accommodate 
600  cars.   Site  preparation  is  now  underway  for  the  six-story 
structure. 

After  marring  Atlantic  Avenue  for  years,  the  Union  Freight 
Railroad  will  finally  be  eliminated  from  the  area.   This  removal 
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will  get  underway  in  late  1959,  after  much  complicated  negotiation 
by  the  BRA  with  many  groups  involved  in  the  matter.   After  relo- 
cation of  the  wholesale  meat  dealers  to  South  Bay  is  complete, 
plans  being  developed  now  call  for  a  400-500  unit  moderate 
income  housing  development  on  the  present  meat  dealers'  site. 

When  the  Quincy  Market  Cold  Storage  Building  is  demolished, 
a  nine-story,  400-room  motel  will  rise  on  the  site,  with  several 
restaurants  and  an  adjacent  400-car  garage. 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

The  overall  plan  for  the  Central  Business  District  (CBD) 
was  approved  by  the  BRA  and  City  Council  in  1957.   Soom  after 
that  time,  it  became  evident  that  the  shift  in  Federal  develop- 
ment priorities  would  not  allow  the  full  financing  of  the  entire 
project.   Therefore,  a  different  approach  was  necessitated. 
Certain  areas  of  the  project,  such  as  South  Station,  were  already 
committed  for  action  via  the  Early  Land  Acquisition  Program. 
The  new  approach  favored  by  the  BRA  was  not  to  cease  activity 
on  the  CBD  altogether,  but  instead,  to  convert  three  areas  of 
the  overall  project  into  active  "mini"  urban  renewal  areas. 
These  three  areas  are  South  Station,  School-Franklin  Streets 
and  Boylston-Essex  Streets. 
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The  School-Franklin  project  covers  nine  acres.   At  present, 
the  new  Raymond ' s-Lauriat ' s-parking  complex  is  nearing  completion, 
The  $6-million  structure  will  house  120,000  square  feet  of  new 
downtown  retail  space,  20,000  square  feet  of  new  office  space 
and  will  have  parking  space  for  900  cars. 

The  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  has  purchased  the 
development  parcel  at  School  and  Washington  Streets  from  the 
BRA  and  is  currently  beginning  construction  for  its  new  50,000 
square  foot  bank  and  office. 

Also  in  the  School-Franklin  mini-project  is  the  Old  City 
Hall.   The  BRA  is  currently  acting  on  a  development  proposal 
that  would  preserve  the  exterior  of  the  building,  a  fine  example 
of  Second  Empire  French  architecture,  and  give  new  life  to  the 
55,000  square  feet  of  available  space  within.   Commercial  uses 
will  include  small  shops  and  restaurants. 

Under  construction  currently  is  the  Boston  Company  Building 
at  Court  and  Washington  Streets.   This  40-story  office  tower 
contains  760,000  square  feet  of  office  space  and  40,000  square 
feet  of  retail  space  on  the  lower  level.   The  $24  million 
building  is  faced  with  bronze  steel  elements,  enhancing  its 
strong  vertical  lines.   Next  to  this  imposing  addition  to 
Boston's  skyline  is  a  combined-use  parking  garage  and  movie 
theater,  with  some  retail  space  as  well.   The  $3  million 
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building,  made  of  poured  concrete,  will  hold  880  cars.   The 
theater's  capacity  will  be  500  persons,  and  15,000  square 
feet  of  retail  space  will  be  available. 

The  Boylston-Essex  area  is  truly  a  mini-project,  con- 
taining but  .6  acre.   Plans  are  being  finished  now  for  relo- 
cation of  the  MBTA  kiosk  at  Boylston  and  Washington  Streets. 
Construction  will  begin  before  the  end  of  the  year.   Next 
year  the  BRA  will  realign  Boylston  Street  to  directly  meet 
Essex  Street  at  Washington,  thus  eliminating  a  bothersome 
traffic  problem  in  the  area.   Also  in  the  planning  stage  is  a 
small  coitmercial  building  at  Boylston  and  Washington  Streets. 

The  BRA  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  for  the  sale  of  South  Station  to  the  Port 
Authority  to  construct  a  $70  million  Trade  and  Transportation 
Center.   Demolition  of  South  Station  should  begin  this  fall. 

Another  of  the  South  Station  complex's  exciting  concepts 
is  a  proposed  moving  sidewalk  to  connect  the  proposed  Trans- 
portation center  with  the  retail  core  and  financial  district. 
The  BRA  has  recently  received  a  $200,000  grant  for  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 
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Finally,  outside  of  the  three  mini-projects,  plans  are  in 
the  early  stages  for  a  new  entertainment  district  in  the  Hotel 
Touraine  block.   Included  would  be  new  theaters,  restaurants, 
shops  and  hotel.   It  is  hoped  such  a  development  would  turn 
around  the  present  rapid  decline  of  the  area. 


SOUTH  COVE 

The  South  Cove  is  a  diverse  area,  containing  high  concen- 
trations of  residential,  commercial,  entertainment  and  insti- 
tutional buildings.   At  the  time  renewal  began  in  April  of  1966, 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  structures  were  sub-standard;  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total  land  area  was  occupied  by  streets, 
parking  lots  and  vacant  lots;  and  the  street  pattern  was  con- 
fused and  hazardous,  restricting  efficient,  safe  traffic  flow, 
as  well  as  the  orderly  development  of  surrounding  land.   The 
South  Cove,  however,  has  its  strong  points:  viable  communities 
like  Bay  Village  and  the  Chinese  community;  stable,  community- 
oriented  institutions  like  the  Tufts/New  England  Medical  Center 
and  Don  Bosco  High  School;  and  its  excellent  location  near  the 
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Central  Business  District,  public  transportation  and  present  or 
proposed  highway  systems.   Urban  renewal  set  out  to  reinforce 
these  strengths. 

The  South  Cove  is  bounded  by  the  Central  Business  District, 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  Central  Artery,  the  South  End 
and  the  Back  Bay.   Funding  for  the  project  has  come  from  an 
$11.1  million  Federal  Capital  grant,  $2.4  million  in  Section  112 
credits,  a  Federal  Relocation  grant  of  $.3  million,  $3  million 
from  the  city  and  state,  and  over  $100  million  in  private  in- 
vestment. 

As  of  June  1969,  286,000  square  feet  of  land  had  been 
cleared  for  new  construction,  and  84  percent  of  the  projected 
land  acquisition  had  been  accomplished.   One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  services  to  undergo  improvement  in  the  South  Cove 
is  the  traffic  pattern.   Appreciable  work  is  underway  to  sepa- 
rate local  from  through  traffic.   Specifically,  Shawmut  Avenue 
and  Carver,  Washington  and  Stuart  Streets  are  being  widened, 
while  several  minor  streets  will  be  abandoned.   Other  public 
services  have  been  improved  in  the  Bay  Village  neighborhood. 
New  sewer,  water  and  street  lighting  facilities,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  streets  and  sidewalks  were  completed  in  June  1969 
at  a  total  cost  of  $850,899.   Trees  along  the  streets  will  be 
planted  this  fall. 
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New  public  facilities  are  underway  or  committed  for  the 
South  Cove.   In  October  of  1968,  an  $11.2  million  rapid  transit 
tunnel  was  begun.   After  30  months  of  construction,  1500  feet 
of  new  underground  track  will  extend  from  the  downtown  theater 
district  to  the  existing  Washington  Street/Stuart  Street  tunnel. 
This  is  only  the  first  step  in  plans  for  a  $65.6  million  South- 
west Transit  Corridor  to  be  built  by  1975.   The  new  system  will 
ultimately  provide  rapid  transit  to  the  Back  Bay,  South  End, 
Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park  and  Readville. 
The  first  stage  of  the  $72.5  million  Tufts/New  England  Medical 
Center  is  underway;  a  new  Health  Services  building  has  been 
started,  and  a  Dental  Health  building  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
fall.   Most  of  the  remaining  stages  of  the  13-acre  development 
will  be  underway  by  1974.   The  Don  Bosco  High  School  —  Boston's 
only  technical  high  school  —  will  begin  its  $6  million  expansion 
program  in  late  1969.   It  will  occupy  2.5  acres  and  the  existing 
streets  will  be  realigned  in  the  development  process.   Construc- 
tion of  a  new  fire  station  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1969.   Work 
on  a  new  elementary  school  to  replace  the  old  Quincy  School 
should  start  in  1971.   And  by  1972  a  Chinese  community  center 
and  a  one-third  acre  park  should  be  under  construction. 

In  residential  building,  the  South  Cove  has  achieved  more 
in  rehabilitation  than  in  new  construction.   Sixty-eight  units 
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have  been  rehabilitated,  largely  in  Bay  Village,  and  382  units 
are  presently  underway  or  committed  for  rehabilitation.   A 
new  three-story  commercial  and  residential  structure  in  Bay 
village  is  almost  ready  for  occupancy  and  will  provide  six 
dwelling  units  as  well  as  retail  space. 

There  are  plans  for  a  200-unit  221(d)(3)  housing  develop- 
ment, called  Tai  Tung  Village,  as  well  as  for  construction  of 
220  units  of  221(d) (3)  housing  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Association. 

In  relocation,  approximately  85  percent  of  the  families, 
85  percent  of  the  individuals  and  75  percent  of  the  businesses 
displaced  by  demolition  or  new  construction  have  been  relocated. 

The  area  bounded  by  Stuart  Street,  Charles  Street  South  and 
Tremont  Street  has  been  designated  for  large-scale  commercial 
development.   An  elaborate,  $15  million  complex  is  planned  for  a 
72,000  square  foot  parcel  at  Charles  Street  South  and  Stuart 
Street.   Included  are  a  Howard  Johnson  motel  and  coffee  house, 
a  900-car  garage,  two  Sack  theaters,  the  "57"  Restaurant  and 
retail  space.   J.  Glenn  Hughes  Associates  is  responsible  for 
the  architecture  and  John  Philopoulos  is  the  developer.   Other 
retail,  parking  and  hotel  facilities  will  occupy  a  parcel  at 
Tremont  and  Stuart  Streets,  and  a  garage  and  office  complex  at 
Church  and  Stuart  Streets  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  planning. 
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WEST  END 

The  West  End  is  a  41-acre  tract  of  land  between  Government 
Center,  the  Charles  River,  and  North  End  and  Beacon  Hill.   The 
area  is  devoted  to  residential,  commercial  and  institutional 
uses  and  has  a  population  of  about  7000. 

The  west  End  Project  area  received  Federal  approval  in 
January  of  1958,  and  has  since  operated  with  a  Federal  Capital 
grant  of  $11.6  million,  state  funds  worth  $2.8  million,  city 
funds  worth  $2.7  million  and  private  investment  worth  $75  million. 

A  sizeable  commercial  and  shopping  center  on  Cambridge  Street 
was  completed  in  1968.   Its  facilities  consist  of  parking  for  870 
cars,  a  nine-story  office  building,  a  300-room  motel,  a  theater 
and  shops  to  serve  both  the  project  area  and  surrounding  community. 
Shriners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  dedicated  a  new  five- 
story  Burns  Institute  on  Blossom  Street  to  research  and  treat- 
ment of  burns.   A  new  branch  library  on  Cambridge  Street  was 
completed  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1968,  And  construction 
on  a  new  synagogue  is  scheduled  to  begin  this  fall.   Congrega- 
tion Beth  Amedrash  Hogodol  Beth  Jacob  has  been  designated  the 
developer  for  this  parcel. 

Finishing  touches  are  now  being  added  to  the  final  site 
plan  for  the  remaining  undeveloped  portion  of  the  project  area: 
11  acres  just  beyond  Government  center.   The  final  phase  of  the 
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complex  would  include  three  BS-story  luxury  apartment  towers, 
a  54,000  square  foot,  two-story  recreation  center  with  tennis 
and  squash  courts,  swimming  pool  and  outdoor  skating  rink, 
some  32  town  houses,  street-level  shops,  and  a  two-level  under- 
ground parking  garage  for  1170  cars.   Completion  of  the  final 
phase  of  the  West  End  project  is  expected  to  take  another  three 
years. 
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